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were visible in her firm chin. " If you don't get on with her it's
a pity about your visit," wrote Stevenson to a prospective visitor
to Samoa; "she runs the show." But there were signs towards
the end of Stevenson's increasing restlessness under the yoke.
" Louis is coming round now to my view of his book of travels,"
Fanny told Golvin with serene confidence, and thought that
soon, doubtless after more haranguing from her, he would "look
as coldly upon the scientific aspect as ever I have done." But
Stevenson disappointed her by sticking to his own view and
declining to make In The South Seas a condiment for the circulating
libraries. And in The Beach ofFaksa he sailed very near the wind
of impropriety in describing the trader's animal passion for his
Kanaka wife, as he did again in the elder Kirstie's appreciation
of her luscious charms, as she rose from bed to go to Archie's
room.

Hardy's Tess in 1891 was a bold stroke for freedom of expression
which Stevenson in Samoa hardly recognised; if he had lived long
enough to see the effect of such as Jude the Obscure in 1896,
Maugham's Liza of Lambeth in 1897, The Man of Property in 1906,
and Wells's Ann Veronica in 1909, he would almost certainly have
left greater work than anything he actually achieved. Though
he compromised with propriety by delaying the physical con-
sumation of Catriona's love till after she was respectably married,
he persevered with the theme of Catriona where he had shied
away in The Master of Ballantrae\ in The Beach of Falesa and The
Ebb-Tide he showed an increasing tendency to sacrifice mere
incident to psychology, and foreshadowed the coming of
Joseph Conrad; in Weir ofHermiston the stage was set for such a
subject as Hall Caine treated as melodrama, but which Stevenson
as an artist would have made into moving tragedy.

Speculation is idle, but Stevenson's marriage was obviously
the controlling influence of his literary career as well as his life.
If he had not packed off on his romantic adventure to California,
his health would not have been ruined; if he had not married
Fanny Osbourne, he would have been free to follow his own
natural medium of expression. And who can doubt that the
eccentric youth who faced social ostracism in Edinburgh would
have defied the ban of Mudie as George Moore defied it? And